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'the erection of block-houses to check the guerilla tactics of the Boers and the removal
of their dependants to concentration camps. The phrase was deplored by many
of C.-B.'s own friends.
On the question of policy the differences in the Liberal party between the
Imperialists who formed the Liberal League and the anti-Imperialist section were
exhibited by rival dinner gatherings. They carried their own war, as Henry Lucy
said, to "the knife and fork."
Lloyd George, already a first-rate Parliamentary gladiator and a platform
orator, became notorious by the vehemence and pertinacity of his attacks on the
Government's war policy and methods. He came into sharp conflict with
Chamberlain. On one occasion Chamberlain remarked to the House: "You will
now hear the truth." "For the first time from you," Lloyd George muttered.
"Cad!" exclaimed Chamberlain,
The rising young Radical had earlier revealed his powers in criticism of domestic
measures and had received avuncular advice from Harcourt to prepare for a responsible
position. Prudent men thought he was risking his political future by his passionate
crusade in and out of Parliament against the war. He risked his life by carrying the
crusade to the Chamberlain citadel. In the Town Hall of Birmingham he confronted
a noisy, hostile audience and the crowd outside was so threatening that the Chief
Constable, anxious for his safety, persuaded him to leave in a police officer's uniform.
Rosebery, whose attitude and intentions in political life Campbell-Bannerman
tried to ascertain, shrouded himself in epigrams and aphorisms. "I must," he
declared, "plough my furrow alone but before I get to the end of that furrow I
may find myself not alone." He made brilliant sallies and then went out of sight.
Extraordinary interest was aroused when he emerged from a long retreat in 1901 to
address a meeting at Chesterfield, but his advice to Liberals to "clean their slate"
did not rally them to his flag. Campbell-Bannerman condemned the "clean
sktc" policy.
"Some of the greatest peaces in the world's history," Rosebery remarked*
"have beg;un with an apparently casual meeting of two travellers in a neutral area."
The cryptic remark excited much speculation, and it was conjectured that Rosebery
imagined a meeting of Boer and Britain on neutral ground in Holland, whither
Kruger had fled. That was a fruitless conjecture.
There was profound relief when the news that the war had ended at last came
on Sunday, Jane ist, 1902. The terms of surrender by the Boers had been negotiated
with their Army leaders by Lord Kitchener and Sir Alfred Milner at Vereeniging.
Sincere as was the rejoicing at the end of the war, the demonstrations were not
equal to those caused earlier by the relief of Mafekkg.
An era ended \vhen the last of Queen Victoria's Prime Ministers retired. A
conspicucKis blank was caused by the disappearance of Salisbury's great figure; and
with him another familiar Victorian, Hicks Beach, left office. The official kingdom
was divided between Balfour and Chamberlain,
Many Conservatives as well as Liberal Unionists would have preferred
Chamberlain to Balfour as the new Prime Minister, and had expected that he would
be chosen. I heard a great deal of titde-tatde in the Lobby about Salisbury's
procedure. Instead of waiting for the postponed coronation of King Edward, he